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and the only other possible explanation is that the survival of an other-
wise 'dead' language as 'a going concern' for ecclesiastical purposes is an
indispensable antecedent condition for the successful recultivation of a
'dead' classical secular literature that has used the same 'dead' language
as its vehicle.

On this showing, we must conclude that the linguistic liberality of the
Eastern Orthodox Church was as inimical to the eventual cultivation of
a classical secular Ancient Greek literature, in those provinces of Ortho-
dox Christendom in which Ancient Greek was not imposed as the local
ecclesiastical language, as the Western Catholic Church's illiberal insis-
tence on an oecumenical use of Latin, as the exclusively authorized and
uniformly required ecclesiastical language for all spiritual subjects of the
Holy See, was favourable to the eventual cultivation of a classical secular
Latin literature in all provinces of Western Christendom, whatever the
local vernacular might happen to be.1

It is noteworthy, for example, that the fruits of the renaissance of
Ancient Greek linguistic and literary studies at Constantinople in the
ninth century of the Christian Era were not disseminated into an adja-
cent Orthodox Christian Bulgaria, though the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon
(imperabat A.D. 893-927) had been brought up in Constantinople and had
been educated there, not only in a School of Slavonic Studies founded by
Photius, but also, apparently, in the School of Hellenic Studies founded
by the Caesar Bardas,2 where he had acquired a taste for the works of
Demosthenes and Aristotle.3 Why was it that a Bulgar autocrat who had
become so enthusiastic a Hellenist that he had been nicknamed 'the
semi-Greek'4 was unable or unwilling to introduce his beloved Hellenic
studies into his own country ? In this Bulgarian case the answer to our
question is ambiguous, since the Bulgarian and East Roman Empires
were embroiled with one another by a political conflict5 which came to a
head in Symeon's day and which would probably have blighted the pros-
pects of Hellenic studies in Bulgaria even if the ecclesiastical language
with which a then recently converted Bulgaria had been endowed had
been the Greek Orthodox Church's own Attic Greek KOLVT) and not the
Macedonian Slavonic dialect that had been equipped with an alphabet
and been turned to ecclesiastical account by the Salonican Greek mis-
sionary-philologist Saint Cyril.6 It is perhaps significant, all the same,
that Symeon's cultural work in Bulgaria even at the beginning of his
reign, before his political breach with the East Roman Imperial Govern-
ment, took the form, not of introducing into Bulgaria the study of the
Ancient Greek language and literature in the originals, but of translating
into the Slavonic a number of Ancient Greek classics, of which the
majority were Christian and not pagan works.7 The test case, however, is
not the Bulgarian case but the Russian.

* The contrast between the diverse linguistic policies of the Eastern Orthodox Church
and the Western Catholic Church has been noticed in IV. iv. 374-7.
z See IV. iv. 382.
3 See Runciman, S.: A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London 1930, Bell),

p. 137-                                                                  * See IV. iv. i

s See IV. iv. 377-9L                                          6 See IV. iv. 376-7.

i See IV. iv. 382, following Runciman, op. cit., p. 139: 'The Presbyter Gregory